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include Aucassin and Nicolette, the Birthday of Infanta, Pilgrim’s progress, Tam- 





By Harriet S. Wright. Ill. by Robert d’Emo. 
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Indian folk-lore as retold by a well-known story teller for the camps and schools 


where he visits. 


THE RAINBOW STRING. 
boards, $1.75. 
A humorous Columbia professor has written these new fairy tales, in which the 
rainbow string plays a magical part. They’re whimsical and full of action, very good 
to read aloud to children from four to seven. 
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FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. By Hans Christian Anderson. Edited by Signe 
Toksvig. Preface by Francis Hackett. III. by Eric Pape, in color and line. Dec. 
boards and cloth, $2.50. 

Old and young love the stories told to children in Denmark by that extraordinary 
poet and artist, Hans Christian Andersen. This new edition is edited by a Dane who 
has made it true to Denmark and also appropriate for Americans. The pictures in- 
clude facsimiles of many cut outs and sketches by Andersen himself. 
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COLLEGE AIMS PAST AND PRESENT | though lay persons are 


| al 
rHE AIM extent. Among those em) 
A 4 A Ps 
, , : Whose statements 
would border on the gratuitous to add 


. Joh Fiske, Dat 
‘rr to the multitude oft opinions oO! 


ter, Henry P. Tappan, 


and. The dates of im 


aims oO! 


college edueation which have 
Into print li recent vears., 


1 froup 1 ve Trom 
s article represents no such statement : 


# : a century 
opinion. What is attempted is, first, = ts 
‘ar is 1867, more th: 
comparison of a number of such stat R 
: ‘ortyv suen state 
nts made in an earlier period of Amer . 
_ " ent period, tel 
edueation and a number more recent 
put forward, with a view to noting per 


transitions in these concepts 


as group appeared 


second the juxtaposition . 
but the lay periodicals continue 
of eertain faets which should be given eo ‘ 


; - . os resented to some extent bv statements 
sideration in any effort to decide upon the : 
: pearing in Seribner’s, Harper’s, ete. 


extent and character of college training “. 
with the ear] er vroup perso! S connecter 
roperlv to be advoeated. 

; with higher institutions prepared most of 
Sources and method. The materials these statements, mal \ of which seem 
used in the comparison of aims, past and have first found expression 
present, were statements, more or less com of addresses. If space 
plete, of purposes of the college as found the authors of these st: 
in books and periodicals (not ineluding would recognize many a 
newspapers ). There were twenty seven field of higher edueation today. The 
statements representing the earlier period of imprint range from 1909 to 1 

consideration, eight of these ap median year be 
pearing in books, fifteen in periodicals, and cent group of st: 
four elsewhere, as in special publications 1917. 
or in reports of proceedings of educational The statements found 
societies. Five of the statements in pe- groups were located by 
riodicals appeared in educational journals catalogues of a university 
and ten in other periodicals such as the’ in the earlier group appearing 
Galaxy, the Atlantic Monthly, the North eals and elsewhere were found by 
American Review and the New Englander. borious process of examining bound vol 
For the most part they were prepared by umes. Such statements for the recent 
persons connected with higher institutions, period were found by using the Read 


A Pacers 


such as instructors or administrators, al- Guide, only such references being ey 





r titles, appeared to ‘ategory. {ven with these precautions, 
itaininge more or less of an author’s meaning 


avoided, because meanings 


another almost impercept 


process ol} ‘ Ognitron, The accompanving eombined 


in advanee d chart sets forth the aims found 
tabulation. in the literature examined and the num- 


bers and proportion of each set of state 


the violenee likely to be done by placing ments recognizing each aim. The bar 


diagram shows a rough approximation to 


In this wav was obviated to some extent 


a particular statement under a particular 


AIMS AND 
FUNCTIONS 
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VALLES IN 
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SCHOOL 
symmetry for the two periods, with cer- 
tain interesting exceptions to which atten 
tion will be directed as the aims are elu 
cidated. 

One of the striking contrasts to 
the the 


most 


be found concerns first 
table 


fis iplinary values. 


aim in 
and chart, that comprehending the 
While not all the 
riters of the modern period are prepared 
to relinquish claims to the validity of the 
lisciplinary objective, those of the earlier 
well-night 
The 


more striking if 


period unanimous in its 


were 


approval. contrast would be even 
the diagram could show 
the not 
The 


of these 


the character of statements and 


merely the proportionate recognition. 


utter abandon with which many 


earlier writers advocated the disciplinary 
in the following il 


purposes may be seen 


lustrative statement, that the ancient lan 
cuages and mathematics ‘‘are fundamental 
to all intellectual 


any degree mastered, diffuse an 


culture, and, when in 
influence 
over all the other departments of knowl- 
edge.’’ Statements like this are not with- 
out parallel in the modern period, but they 
are much less common. Doubtless, many 
more in the modern period would give at 
least the 


qualified endorsement to disel 


plinary purpose, if their attention were 


direeted to its omission from their state- 


ments. But they left it unmentioned be 
the 
jeetives loomed larger in their minds. 
** Liberal 


ture 


cause at time of writing other ob 


education’? or ‘‘liberal cul 
*? is the most commonly reeognized ob 
jective in the earlier period and its reecog- 
nition in the modern period is matched by 
that for only one other objective. As 
everyone who has tried to do so knows, it 
is next to impossible to generalize on the 
rreat variety of definitions of liberal train- 
ing which one must meet in a study of this 


Si rt. 


The suggestion may be ventured that 


AND SOCIETY 


the nearest approach to 


meaning OL most OL these Is, such 


trallng must be general and non occupa 
tional rather than special or occupational, 
or (. »* mind Is ‘deepened and 
is ‘‘liberalized,’’ until 


that 


broadened until it 
man's 


There 


it is ‘‘made free of the world 


intellect has conquered for us. 
were a very few writers in the modern 
training 


Mueh of 


what is meant by the terms grouped under 


period who looked for cultural 


through occupational education. 


this head for each of the two period is 

incorporated in the other aims found dur 
the 

stanced by the 


The 


list, that 


ing canvass made. This is well in 


aim next following. 
materials on the next aim in the 
incorporating traiming for cive 


Aim 3 


second of the marked contrasts of the con 


and social re sponsibulitu s is the 
ceptions characteristic of the two periods. 
Here we have a contrast opposite in kind 
that the the 


aim first 


from shown in materials on 


mentioned: i. e., instead of dis- 
sipating, the appreciation of this aim has 
This 
not merely quantitative, as indicated, but 


The 


earlier period by 


expanded. enhancement has been 


qualitative as well. aim is recognized 


in the statements 


such 


as the need of training for the ‘‘duties of 


eitizenship,’’ or for the development of an 
‘*intelligent publie epinion.’’ In the later 
period emphasis is commonly placed on the 
‘socialization ’’ 


W ill he 


‘servant of humanity 


ot the student so that he 
ready to ‘‘serve the age,’’ be a 


building the world.’’ It 


sug 


passing that few in the earlier period 


gested special training for attaining this 
end. In the later period almost all recog 
nizing it reeommend, specifically or by 
of eurricular 


nm 
| he 


eomports th 


implication, the introduction 


materials to accomplish the purpose. 


found here 


eontrast To he 
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the movement from individualistic manner 


and thinking of the earlier period 

to the modern social viewpolit. 
The 
Aim 4 


cational 


values of morality and character 
held a prominent part in the edu- 
in the earlier period and 


hold. As 1s 


to be anticipated from comments made on 


thought 
seem to have maintained that 
the aim immediately preceeding, the social 
significance of this alm Is more frequently 
the middle of 


emphasized today than in 


the last century. The re ligious aspect of 
Aim 9 ap- 
proximately equivalent recognition in the 


The 


the earlier period will be, in the opinion 


training likewise, receives 


two periods. difference In favor of 
readers, compensated for in the 


of the 


of many 


expansion appreciation of the so- 

cial values as already indicated. 
Leadership (Aim 6) 1s 

posited as an aim in the recent than in the 


The 


indieated is social in eharacter, 


more often 


earlier period. sort of leadership 
most often 
rather than the leadership of expert know! 
and skill of the specialist in some 
field. It is a 


leadership closely related in significanee to 


edge 


academic or professional 


the aim of training for eivie and social 


responsibility. 
Training nn) domestic 


(Aim 7 


merly 


responsibility 
is now more commonly than for- 
statements of col- 


ineluded in the 


lege aims. In most of the literature men- 
tioning it as a desirable objective the re- 
sponsibility is laid on both sexes—on men 
just as much as women. It is not oceupa- 
tional training for women that is empha- 
sized here, but the edueation that will tend 
the 


unit in our social life. 


to conserve influences of 


the family 


Bodily health (Aim 8) is infrequently 


mentioned as an objective in both groups 


of literature. 
(Aim 9), 
ineluded in 


Training for effective speech 


oral and written, is seldom 
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present-day statements, but more often in 


the earlier period. This is not in harmony 
with what one might anticipate alter not 
almost universal 


ing the requirement to 


English’’ in colleges, 


faith 


day of ** Freshman 


and the more common during the 


earlier period in the efficacy of training 


in the classics for attaining this objective. 


It may be that it is not often mentioned 


in eurrent literature because it 1s as 
sumed that the aim is being achieved, the 
the being to em 


likely to be 


purpose of statements 


phasize aspects of traiming 
neglected. 


Aim 10 


not to be a matter for coneern in the recent 


Vanners of college youth seem 
period. 

In view of the perennial emphasis ot 
the need of developing opportunities for 
occupational training, it 1S interesting to 


Aim 1] 


period nor more reeently has there been 


note that neither in the earlier 


any large proportionate willingness to ad 
mit this type of edueation into the eollege. 
To be sure, the vocational idea shows some 
gvain—the percentage for the recent period 
being almost twice that for the earlier one. 
But even so, only approximately a fourth 
of the of statements urge 
The desire that 
‘lib 


voeational is re 


reeent group 
training for occupation. 
the eollege eurriculum must remain 


eral’’ and not become 


flected also in statements of a negative type 
found in the materials used but not as- 
sembled in the table and chart presented : 
fifteen, or 55.6 per cent. of the writers of 
the earlier period insist that the college 
should not coneern itself with occupational 
eighteen, or 


the later 


training ; 15 per cent., of the 


writers of period express the 
same opinion. 

A somewhat larger proportion in each 
group are willing to concede the aim of 
pre-professional training (Aim 12). With 


this group have been included also those 
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few statements stressing the deseription ot 
college as a place where the basis ot 

laid, 


han where training for specialization goes 


subsequent specialization is rather 

The proportionate recognition attains 
ilmost a third among the modern writ 
The 
is really greater than the numerieal 


the 


difference between the two pe 


indicate. sinee those of earlier 


| were inelined to refer to indirect 


reparatorv values, whereas the later 


statements speak of it in terms more nearly 


escriptive of current practices of arrang 


pre-professional eourses for college 


Training for the use of leisure 


é Aim 13 


abiding 


proper 
through the development 
kinds of 
both 


interests in various 


art finds occasional recognition in 
periods, somewhat more frequently in re- 
cent vears. 

life 


Preparation to meet the needs ofr 


Aim 14 


was 


was seldom mentioned formerly, 
full 
the 


referred to in a fourth of 


materials modern 
period. When these 


which was not always, owing to what 


representing 

‘*needs’’ were named 
refer to 
they fell 
11, and 


The statements 


seems to have been preference 


them in broad, indefinite terms 


and were grouped under Aims 3, 
others already deseribed. 


neluded head 


sweeping protests against current curricu 


under this are sometimes 


lar offerings and requirements in our col- 
The attainment of knowledge for its own 


(Aim 15) 


an objective in either period. 


sale 


is uncommonly proposed as 


Before directing attention to the subse- 


quent eategories which differ in charac- 
ter, as will be pointed out later, from those 
additional 
which appear once only in the recent lit- 


into the 


already deseribed, two aims 


erature and are not introduced 


table and chart, should be named—‘‘ meet- 


‘) 
JUS 


ing the needs of the communit and 


achieving a 
The 


interest an 


State OL “happiness. 
function of inculicating a scholarly 


Aim 16 


commonly in 


d ambition Is empha 


sized more 


recent years than 


This is often owing 


to what has seemed to the authors of the 


undergraduate 


statements a 


scholarship, a deeline which prompts them 


the need of making the 
college ai ace f high 


ards’’ which shall serve to 


to asseverate anew 
intellectual stand 
“create respect 
devel 


work.’’ A “ew 


for learning’’ and eneourage the 
opment of ‘‘a spirit of 


hold 


the hope of performing this purpose, ad 


writers opinions that detract from 


mitting that this will be possible of achieve 
ment with the mentally superior portion of 
the student body only. 


The 


’ 
Of specialization 


next funetion, uling the basis 


Aim 17 


1! dividual in each 


pie 


forward 


IS put 


by a single group of 


authors. 


All subseque) t purposes find their 


champions in the modern perio 


three are posited 
to merit special 
statements urge the sele 
in college 


11nYe cle plor ne 


eate those 


profit fi the work bevond. 


thors urge upon collece 


aquidance and / 
latter related 


Aim Aim 


20) eriticise unfavorably the current lack 


aspect of this purpose 


18 as deseribed. Kour writers 
of organization of the student’s knowledge 
resulting from our present administration 
election. 


of courses specialization of m 


struction. ete. and ask for efforts at 
proper coordination, 

In the opi ion of two writers in the mod 
the college has need also of 


atte nthiaon f ) individual ef / 


ern period 


giving 


more 
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dents (Aim 21). If the desires of three 
of the writers are accomplished, the col- 


lege 


tution 


will become a more democratic instt- 


(Aim 22) by making its admission 
requirements more flexible so as to admit 
students with a greater variety of prepa- 
ration than is now permissible and by see- 
ing that a greater portion of the popula- 
tion is in attendance. <A statement not 
cited in the table and chart points out that 
the college must compensate for irregular 
high-school COUTSES, 

If the types of statement beginning with 
Aim 16 are compared with those preceding 
it in the list, it will be seen that they differ 
from them in being with few exceptions 
more in the nature of mediate than ulti- 
mate purposes of the college. Such pur- 
poses as mental discipline, liberal culture, 
development of civie and social responsi- 
bility, ete., may be looked upon, if ae- 
cepted as the final goals of college train- 
ing while such purposes as_ developing 
scholarly interest and ambition, selecting 
for higher education, guidanee and ex- 
ploration, ete., are more in the nature of 
means to these more nearly ultimate goals. 
This distinction may be expressed by re- 
ferring to most of those coming earlier in 
the list as the conceptions of the aims of 
college education and most of those re- 
maining as its functions. 

The 


During the eanvass of the literature used 


materials of a college education.— 


in this portion of the study, the authors 
noted any mention of the appropriate eur- 
college education. 


ricular materials of a 


A summary, not far from accurate, of 
these notations appears in the acecompany- 
the 


subjects or subject-groups more frequently 


supplementary table, which ineludes 


commended. With hardly any exceptions, 
the comparisons show striking shifts of 
interest from the earlier to the more recent 


period: while appreciation of the sciences, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE: SUBJECTS AND 
SUBJECT-GROUPS COMMENDED IN THE 
MATERIALS USED IN THIS STUDY 


Number of Statements 
Commending 
or 
Subject-Group Past Present 
Foreign language 1 
Ancient 1 
Modern y 
English literature 
Mathematics 
Science 
History 
Social Science 
Economics 
Politica] Science 
Sociology 
Philosophy 
Art 
Commercial 





social studies and 


the 


philosophy, seems 


including history 
to have waxed during 
the intervening half-century, that of an- 
mathematies waned, 


cient and 


the latter almost to the point of disappear 


language 


ance. The period of popular favor of 
modern language was just beginning when 


the framers of the earlier statements were 


writing and speaking and it was past its 


prime when the members of the later group 


expressed themselves. Interest in courses 
in musie and the other arts and in the ma 
the 


peared in the later group, seemed to have 


terials of business world, which ap 
been entirely lacking in the earlier writers. 
As is to be expected, the contrasts here ap- 
parent are closely in keeping with the shift 
of emphasis in the aims as just canvassed, 
e. g., the diminishing emphasis on ancient 
languages and mathematies was accompa- 
nied by the declining faith in mental dis- 
the rising commendation of social 
the 


in the civie-social objective. 


cipline ; 


subjects is associated with extended 
faith 
parallelisms will oceur to the reader for 
the 


mendation. 


Similar 


remaining shifts in extent of com- 


salient 


The 


finding of this comparison of older econeep- 


Summarizing the aims. 


tions of college purposes with those cur- 
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it more recently seems to be that, Doth 
rmerly and now, the institution unde 
usideration has been regarded primarily 
aus the place of liberal training; 1. e., the 
rather than 


Although in the 


place where general special 


ing shall be given. 
recent period the occupational ana 
gained 


this 


pre-professional objectives have 


some ground, the stronghold of pre 


dominant opinion is relatively far from 


taken. At the same time the conceptions 


the character of this liberal education 


ave undergone extended modification. 


Whereas formerly the liberal training con 
tended for was largely diseiplinary in na 
ture, it has in the intervening half-century 
taken on a social emphasis, an emphasis 
the recognition of and 


demanding eivie 


social responsibilities, ineluding those of 


leadership and the interests of the family 
nit. Additional purposes receiving more 
frequent recognition in the modern period 
re the development of scholarly interest 
(| ambition, selection, guidance and ex 


c 


ploration, and eoordination for the student 


f the fields of learning. 


SOME RELATED 


CONSIDERATIONS 


r one who turns attention to the col 


with the purpose of formulating for 


himself a statement of its 


would he 


he did not 


primary aims 


vuiltv of grievous oversight. if 


take into consideration ecertai 


coneomitant 


that 


facts in the history of higher 


<dueation will be illustrated here un- 
the duration 


the 


r the following heads a 


vears of the college course, (b 


content of the eollege and of the prepara 


eollece 


‘ 


tory curricula, (ce) the age of the 
and (d) the 
professional eurricula. 

a) The lege edu 
The duration in the col 
lege course throughout the period of the 


entrant, 


years oOo 


four-year period o all 


4 . 
/ ition. years of 


historv of American edueation is so gen- 


Lee 


erally Knowh to have been lour Vears that 


there is little need to do more than men 


tion the facet. Certain college presidents, 


apparently somewhat concerned over cur 


rent tendencies toward reorganization im 


higher education, have in recent years as 


sisted in popularizing this mformation by 


publie addresses and else 


mSIStIng ih 


where that the four-year college is the 
only one of our American educational in 
stitutions which has undergone no change 
remains today what it has always 


Wayland 1842 


in imitation of the Eng 


which 


been. Francis wrote In 


that 
lish Universities, our collegiate course was, 
at the beginning, fixed at a period of fou 
vears.’"' This four year feature is shown 


by an examination of college catalogues 


published early in the nineteenth eentury 
and at intervals up to our modern period 
to have remained characteristic of the 
American college, although there have bee: 
internal readjustments in the more recent 
period that seem to some observers to be 
in the nature of a partial abandonment of 


the unadulterated four-year liberal-e 


lard, 
The shif 


; 
he pre part Ord Currie 


fact of great that 


i 


presia 


importance 


ents referred to ove look 


claims touching the 


of the four-vear 


materials from the 


aratory curriculum. The 


eurricular 


*hy¥ . r . ty 
this transfer « 


low er 


the higher to the 


become clearly manifest to ; one who 


trouble TO examine t} e catalogues 


takes the 


of some famous older colleges. with 


‘ing at intervals of ten 


in the collece 


which 


announeement 





iat examinations for entrance are 
Yale’s catalogue for 1522 shows 
other subjects, the Freshman 
‘*Webber’s <Arith 
Revised,”’’ ** Murray’s English Gram 
\Morse’s 
Alvebra,”’ 


studied ** Playfair’s 


amo! 


equ red TO study 


Geography, ’ and 
while the 
Kuelid’’ 


ied ‘* Vorse’'s Geography.”’ In 


Dav's Sophomore 


and contin 
this same 


for 


Latin, 


catalogue we tind that the candidate 


admission was to be examined in 


Greek and Arithmetic, the examinatio 


the subject last named beine the only one 
classical lar 


1834-35 


addition for examinations for admission it 


in addition to those in the 


vuaves. The catalogue for shows 


Grammar’ and 


W oodbridge’s 


with the corresponding dis 


‘*Murray’s English 
= Morse’s. 


Geography’ 


Worcester’s. or 


of these subjeets as well as 
arithmetic the 
The 1842-43 
preciable modification, but that for 1850 
‘1 finds ‘‘Day’s Algebra to Quadratic 
added to the list of 
tory subjects and a corresponding depres 


the 


appearance 


from college curriculum. 


catalogue for shows no ap 


Equations’’ prepara 


sion of collegiate mathematies. By 


1860 the ‘‘first two books’’ of ‘* Playfair’s 
Euclid’’ had been transferred to the pre 
1880, Greek Ro- 
man History and ‘*‘ Loomis’ Algebra up to 
1890, all 


of plane geometry, and French or 


paratory work; by and 
the chapter on logarithms’’; by 
Ger 


man 


‘so far as to translate at sight easy 


prose’’; by 1900, English composition and 
On the other hand, 


same period of more than three-fourths of 


literature. during the 
a century, the preparatory requirements 
in the elassical languages and literatures 
had remained fairly constant, but changed 
by 1910 through the omission of Greek. 

A similar shift of curricular materials. 
different only in an oceasional detail and 
never to an extent large enough to disturb 


the main facet, may be found by an exam- 


manner Ol Catalo 
Williams. 


than 


ination ib the same 


of Amherst, Harvard, or 


more extended here 


as evel 


shown. other subjects formerly pe 


Slice 


culiar to the college found a place ) 


ondary schools with less in the 


sanetion or 


encouragement 


i! | ot subjects 


preparatory 


ent among the sciences, 


these are 


‘natural philosophy ”’ 


pDhVvS CS 


older college curriculum), chemistry 


And it may be 


Sald 11) pass 


+ + + t 


character and exte of the 


courses in some of these subjects, such as 


sciences, when came to find 


they 


in the high school, were mueh su 


what they had been In an ear] e 
This 


a comparison of 


the college. statement is 


out by the later 


high-school textbooks with the meager old 
er college manuals in the same subject. 
c The of the 
entrant.—lt item of common knowl 
edge that 


encreasing ade college 
is an 
during the later deeades of the 
entered col 


preceding century students 


more advaneed than during 
This 


from the wider range of subject 


lege at ages 


the earlier period. was to be ex 
pected 
matter in which they were held for ex 
amination or which they were required to 

Ter for entrance. 


the 


Even as late as 185] 
North 


speaks of hbovs entering college at 


a writer in American Review’ 
fifteen 
or sixteen and their need of having the 
equivalent of parental diseipline while in 
attendance. The steady advance in age 
of entrance is shown in the following quo 
tation from an earlier president of Har 
vard 
What we 


half more 


that a 
added to the st 
the age of offer 
And will be For 


the current has been setting in this 


want is, year or 


s] ould be 
f themselves 


those who 


mission this done. 


full « 


direction. In the 


ntury 


four consecutive years begin 


-2.Q9 
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The last sentence but one of this quota- 
that 


tion indieates it was possible for a 


student in the earlier period of the history 


of one of our strongest colleges to enter at 


a very young age—in faet, at the same 


even than children now 


that 


ave and 
high 


this was far 


vounver 


enter school. It also appears 


from an uncommon practice. 
The same situation becomes apparent when 
one ascertains the facts concerning former 
ages of admission to other eastern colleges. 
On the assumption that students entered 
less the time from June 


the date of 


college four years 
to September) previous to 
in the ** 


these 


vraduation as shown veneral cata 


one of colleges, of the 
1814-21, 
94.5 per cent. 


half 


39.6 per cent. 


lorue’’ of 


classes of inclusive, almost a 


fourth were under fifteen 


and a and almost two 


fifths 
a half. 


years old 
under sixteen and 
The situation for still another eol- 
lege for the ages of entrance of the classes 


of 1825-29 inelusive was not essentially 
different, 36.6 per cent. having been 1 
sixteen and a half. Of these students, some 
entered at the tender ages of eleven and 
twelve, and no insignificant proportion en 
tered at thirteen and fourteen. 

The essential difference between the dis 
tributions of ages of the entrants for the 
early and the later portions of the pre 
(1866): 


3 Massachusetts Teacher, v. 19 342 ff 
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ceding century S the much vreater rablyr 


tor the earle period, Lhey LOL Ol) 


entered younger, but many, entrance 


Was delayed as late 

five or twenty six, This may 
be illustrated vy Ciling the age Limits 
per 
one OL the 
These 


were lo 


the middle hit time ol 


cent. al 


already 


admission fo1 ceolleg 


referred to. limits for the 


of 1s14-21 


“U0 years, 1 


classes 
and 
month, which is ; nve ol 
and a halt 
For the 


were 17 


Vears, ‘ months 


four years for this middle 
1904-5, these 


and 19 


classes ol 


vroup. 


limits years, 11 months, 


years, 7 months, which is a range of only 


one and two thirds years. The media) 


ages in the two periods were 17 years and 
15 years, 7 months, respectively. 
median difference 


atively small 


the face of the facts cited as t 
large 
the 


plained by the delayed entrance at an 


tering age of a proport 


students of earlier pel 
vaneed age of no negligible proportion 
the whole group. 

This delayed entrance itself 


less to be explained by the relativ 


eessibility for many of preparatory 


tion, and not by the ¢ f preparation 


required. Certainly ft the preparation 


had been large in amount, no such propor 


tion of students as has been indicated 


could have entered at ele, nm to sixtee 


vears oO1 aye. The 


point hers 
is, that the 


eourse college Imstruetiol 


was of such a charae that children of 


these immature 


\ ears Cf 
ecomplish the work. 


The facts are that the American college 


has not remained an identical institution 


throughout the period ot Large 


its history. 


proportions of the students were two 


iegligible 


equivalent of a 


three, and four yei 


CASES. 


percentage of 


full eollege generat vounger for the 
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classification than are stu 


Nor do the 
of the nineteenth 


same vear Ol 


dents today. curricula for 


the early deeades cen 


much in common with those in 


at the 


tury have 
owing to 
the 


time, 
Almost 


operat On} present 


the shift already deseribed. 


only feature of the American college 


which has come down intact from the past 
is the four-year duration of its eourse. It 
appears that this feature has remained con 


stant, irrespective of the extent of pre 


liminary edueation or of the increasing age 
of the college student. 
d) The inereasing length of profession 


al curricula.—Not only have preparatory 


curricula been extended at the lower end 


of the college course; the same thing has 


taken place in professional curricula in 


the region of its upper terminus, some- 


times during its later years, sometimes 


Thus Reed.* in a 


length of 


after its eonelusion. 


table indicating the degree 
courses in law by deeades from 1840 until 
1890, shows that the model length moved 
from one year to two years in 1870 and 
that, although there were no three-year 
courses in the earlier period, these made 
The data in 
apparent that by 
had 


Of course, even in 


their appearance by 1880. 
another table’ make 
1920-21 the typical 


three vears in length. 


eourse become 


the last named, there were many 


schools without a prerequisite of college 


trend has 


vear 


work in any amount, but the 
been clearly in that direction. 


eine the tendeney has been in the same 


In medi- 


but creater has 


The extension taking place a 


even progress 


direction, 
been made. 


half-century or more ago is suggested in 


the following quotation from Garrison: 
Training for the 


Bulletin No. 15 
Advance 


Reed, Alfred Z.: 


Profession of the Law. 


tp. 171. 
Public 
of the 
ment of Teaching. 


p. 441. 


Carnegie Foundation for the 


5 op. ¢ it 
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Medi al 


a thre 


} wago College intro 


: year graded Course 
but the requirements were not rigid 
o. The first real reform in American 
made, in 1871, by 
Harvard, 
the Harvard 


education was Presi 


dent Charles W. Eliot, of raised 


Medi 


curriculum to three 


who 


the entrance requirements of 


lengthened its 


cal School, 


graded it, .. In 1880, the threes 


vears, and 


nine months each, was extend 


1892-93 it 


“urs” course of 
four years, in was made obliga 


three years’ graded course was 


medical departments of the 
Pennsylvania and 


Ann Arbor 


syracuse in 


lowed by (1880 and 


+ 
othe rs, 0 


The progress since the time just refer- 
red to is suggested by the statement that 
for the 21 
Versities having complete medical courses 
in 1917, 


had _ five 


medieal schools in State uni- 


18 had four-year courses and 3 


year courses, each of the last 


group requiring interne work during the 
fifth vear.’ 

What has been taking place in law and 
medicine is at least in part paralleled in 
other professions and other occupations 
near- pro 

life has 

lines, in 


period 


which, if not professions are 
Our complex modern 


many 


fessions. 
ealled for 


specialties requiring an 


specialists in 
extended 
of preparation, general or ‘‘liberal’’ and 
occupations under 


also peculiar to the 


consideration. For many of these, such 
as the commercial, edueational, and jour 
nalistie groups, just as in law and medi 
eine, this special training is often begun 


in the later portions of what is regarded 


by many as a four-year period of liberal 
There 


illevitimate 


edueation. are those who charac 


terize these as inroads upon 
the four-year period of liberal education. 
as a transitory stage in the 


ulti- 


or at best 


evolution of professional training 


Fielding H.: An Introdu 
tion to the History of Medicine. 


Medical 


6 p. 760, Garrison, 


7 Journal of the American Associa 


1917. 


tion, 
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mately to be based, with only occasional 


exceptions, upon a full four-year college 


course. But there are others who are will- 
ng to oppose this stand, insisting that the 
training for most of the professions should 
later than the mid- 


begin at a point no 


dle of our present four-year college period 
1 account of the advanced age at which 
actual work in the profession is be 

In further support of this stand, it 

s pertinent to cite the major svstem well 
oh universal in our colleges, under which 
the students selects an academie specialty 
pursued during the last two years 
ofte 


TO he 


of his course, a specialty which is 


beeause it bears a close relation- 


looks 


occupational destination. 


selected 
ship to what he forward to as his 
The erua of the probl m of college aims. 

It would be the apex of presumption to 
lecide on the basis of this limited study 
that the typical period of collegiate liberal 
training should be restricted to two, three 
yr any smdller number of years than our 
many colleges have been striving to make 
Such a decision eould hardly be jus 
tified until we have made a study, extend- 
the 


system of edueation, including elementary, 


ng through all ramifications of our 
secondary and higher, and have had no 
meager opportunity for experimentation 
But 


rant the raising of questions meriting the 


in reorganization. the faets do war- 
serious consideration of all students of ed 
In the light of the facts just il- 
lustrated touching the historie shift of ma- 


ucation. 


terials from the eollege to the secondary- 
school curriculum, the consequent advane- 
ing age of the college entrant, the exten- 
sion of the periods of professional train- 
ing and the present opportunities for spe- 
the last 
most of our colleges of liberal arts, may it 
not be that, for the bulk of those of our 
population who will seek the advantages 


eialization during two years of 
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of higher education, we are a‘ 


tempting 
go too far into maturity with ou! 


pel iod 


of non-oeccupational training Perhaps 
we shall always have need for places where 
extended liberal 


be obtained, but in 


training for a few may 


a democracy in which 
both leaders and followers must be trained 

non-dictating leaders of intelligently co 
operating followers—and where the rising 
tide of popular education is coming rapidly 
to flood at least the first two vears Oo} 
beyond the high 


junior college 


school, is 


cation 


possible that the plat or 
some adaptation of it comports well with 
our needs? 
LEONARD V. Koo 
ERSITY OF MINNI 
MINNEAPOI 


RAWFORD 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THI 


HIGH SCHOOL 


education 


SOCIAL 


FORMERLY secondary was 


thought of as preparation for future liv 
ing, for the remote days after the child had 
Durh 
days the pupil was supposed to be storing 
knowledge and of 
life 


come to his rescue in all sorts of difficulties 


completed his schooling. ¢ his school 


up treasures of mental 
power that somehow later in were to 
Gradually with our newly awakened na 
tional consciousness, which has been mate 
rially quickened sinee the war, there has 
come the realization that what we are to 
largely on 


their 


become as a nation depends 


what our pupils practice during 


school days. Pupils must be worthy citi 
zens of their school community before they 
ean become worthy members of society at 
large. The school itself must be regarded 
as a miniature community which ean fur 
nish boys and girls with actual laboratory 
training, as it were, in many of the most 
they will have 


important experiences 
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through life. This realization of the need 
for utilizing the daily experiences of pupils 
to prepare them for active participation in 
our community life has led to a social—the 
term is used in its widest sense—reconstruc 
tion in the high sehool. 

Before taking up in detail the changes 
made in the social life of the high school it 
may be well to consider briefly what char 
acteristics our democratic type of society 
First of all, the 
late war has made it evident that our peo 


demands of its citizens. 
ple, and in faet all people, if mankind is 
not to destroy itself ultimately by warfare. 
The 


fundamental prineiple of democraey is lit 


must learn to understand one another. 
ing on an ethieal basis, that is, on a basis 
of give and take aeeording to orderly ad 
justments. Such a scheme of society de 


mands a sort of social like-mindedness 
which will afford many bonds of common 
members to 
Dur 


ing the war Amerieans were amazed, even 


interest and thus enable its 


carry on this game of give and take. 


in states where the population is compara 


tively homogeneous, to find settlements 


which were minded so little like the sur 
rounding community that they were like 
a portion of a foreign land. They had not 


developed common interests consciously 


shared with their neighbors. If any group 
in society does not have innumerable points 
of common interest with its fellow men it 
becomes isolated, indifferent, rebellious 
and endangers the welfare of society as a 
whole, just as some unwholesome growth 
may develop in a living organism, and if 
not removed may destroy the healthy tis 
sues and finally the whole organism. 

The best way for members of a demoe 
racy to learn to understand and tolerate 
one another is to work together on all sorts 
The 


of common enterprises. success of 


democracy depends on the degree to which 
individuals ean work together for common 
ends without hindering their own growth. 
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[Vol. XIV, No. 362 


\mericans have come to realize that they 
can carry out almost any civie enterprise 
if they are willing to organize and sub 
ordinate themselves for the common good. 
The work of local Red Cross organizations 
during the war is an excellent example of 
democracy functioning at its best. 
finally, a demoeratie society needs intel 
‘*thinkers 


carry on the campaigns of education that 


ligent leaders, out.’’ who ean 


are always necessary to bring about needed 
and political life. 
the 
growth 


changes in our social 


Edueation has become best means ol 


producing healthy and develop 


ment in any society. If properly used edu 


eation will train individuals to work to 
vether freely and understandingly to pro 
mote their own welfare and that of society 
as a whole. 
Edueation in a democracy then must 

to give the individual many interests com, 
monly shared, varied and numerous points 
of contact with others outside of his imme 
must him to 
that 
Our democratie society demands 


able to 


diate group, and it expose 


many new. stimuli will challenge 


thought. 
that the 
understand the motives of his fellow 


average American be 
elt 
zens, to work with them, to assume respon 
sibility, and above all to have the right 


ideals. What then are our schools, what 
especially is the high school doing to de 
velop these qualities? 

In the class room a decade ago the pupils 
sat in rows of seats screwed to the floor. 
and facing the teacher. The recitation was 
always a dialogue between a pupil and 
The rest of the pupils were 
The 
teacher dominated the situation and direct- 
ed the thoughts of pupils along lines de 


The class room 


the teacher. 


supposed to be passive listeners. 


termined entirely by her. 
procedure belonged to an autocratic rather 
than to a democratic type of society. It 
left the pupil no opportunity for develop- 
ing his individuality nor for assuming re- 
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ponsibility. Today the pupils sit in chairs 


vhich ean be arranged in a ecirele, or hol 
ow square, or in any fashion that will best 
enable the out of the 

‘itation. The teacher is no longer in the 
light at the front of the 


ore likely at one side or in the rear. 


them to get most 


room but 
The 


‘itation is recognized as the pupil’s ae 


spot 


ty, and the teacher is not supposed to 
lo all the talking. 


s classmates and tells all he knows about 


A pupil stands before 
topic, without being interrupted by erit 


sms or eorrections. He is expected to 
ike a definite contribution to each recita 
on. When he is through with his topic 
s classmates ask him questions, make cor 


The 


iher explains any difficulties, sums up 


etions, and give additional points. 


whole discussion briefly, and then ealls 


or the next topie. In this sort of recita 
on the responsibility rests largely with the 
ass. The pupils become acquainted and 
another's opinions. 


TO respect one 


e same method of handling classes is 
‘ried a step further when some important 
ypie has been fully worked out and the 
‘lass decides to make some immediate use 

the knowledge attained. The pupils ol 

ize themselves into committees to work 
out a community project in which the prin 
ciples just learned may be applied. An ex 
ample of this utilization of group know! 
edge for the benefit of the community is 
the work done by a botany class during 
the war. The pupils had been studying 
When the ae 


partment of agriculture sent out warning 


the effects of rust on wheat. 


about the damage done to wheat by the 
rust found on certain types of barberry 


bushes, the classes organized into a flying 


squadron that covered the city and noti 


fied owners to destroy dangerous barberry 
plants. The pupils who thought out the 
plan became leaders of real benefit to the 
community. 


So much for the class room procedure 
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in the socially reconstructed high schoo! 


The extra-class room activities offer even 


greater opportunities for pupils to work 
together on some activity of common in 


terest. In the Lincoln high school, Lineoln 


Nebraska, school elubs, instead of being ex 


clusive organizations based on social eligi 


bility, have some purpose that is in har 


mony with the aims of secondary educa 


ion. The members are chosen by tryouts 


and are elected for merit rather than for 


social qualities. If a member loses inter 
est and fails to attend meetings he is auto 


the high 
public 


There are in 


athletic 


mat ically dropped. 


school musical, dramatic 


scientific, and other clubs organ 


ze| about a common interest and each mak 


ne a distinet contribution to the pupil s 


dueation. The members with the guidance 


oft sponsors to carry out many worth-while 


activities and at the time have as 


same 
1 1ts 


had 


each 


much legitimate fun as the members o 


former exelusive social clubs 


Kach 


semester. 


ever 


club has a party or banquet 
It is possible to limit the expenss 
social features and chaperonage is 


When high 


clubs are organized on the try-out basis it 


oT these 


comparatiy ely simple. school 


S possible to interest more pupils in worth 


while activities than when they are or 


and undemo 


The enroll 


de deded 
) ° 


ganized on the conventional 
eratic basis of social eligibility. 
ment of the high 


Of this number 1081 are 


school it} 


Lineoln 
members of some 
school club or organization. 


In addition to these clubs there are the 


four class orvaniZations which operate itl 


much the same way. In order that the 


whole class may share in the respol sibility 
of choosing officers an informal ballot for 
nominations is taken in the home rooms of 
the respective classes. From these 
the 


selected and formal ballots prepared. 


nom 
candidates are 
The 


the home rooms 


nations four highest 


final vote is also made in 


The ballots are counted by a committee of 
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pupils super ised by the elass sponsors. it 
is difficult for cliques or petty class polities 


to control elections when this method is 


used. It is as demoeratie as the direct pri- 
mary and has resulted in unusually strong 
class officers being chosen. 
Finally the whole school is organized 
into a cooperative body through the student 
the 


committee 


council. Forty-four eandidates for 


couneil are nominated by a 
elected by representatives from each home 
All the pupils of the school 


room 


group. 
vote on the candidates. For a week before 
the eleetion takes place, a campaign of edu- 
cation as to the qualifications needed by 
council members is earried on through dis 
cussions in home rooms, English, and eivies 
classes. It is expected that the strongest 
pupils in the school will be elected to the 
council. Sometimes, as in every democracy, 
the pupils choose weak members who are 
false to the trust placed in them. On the 
whole, however, the pupils show wisdom in 
the representatives they select. 

The student council is a cooperative and 
lot a governing body. It fosters all the 
important school activities such as debating, 
athleties, the 
It takes the lead in organizing the pupils 


school earnival, and SO on. 


tc observe certain regulations which are 
necessary in order to keep the school ma- 
chinery running smoothly. At noon mem 
bers of the council direct the lines in the 
cafeteria in order to prevent crowding. 
They keep pupils out of the portion of the 
building where classes are going on during 
each lunch period. They have stationed 
traftie directors at the staireases to prevent 


The 


council has procured for the school among 


congestion when the classes pass. 


other things two large trophy cases, a flag 


and flag pole, a service flag, moving picture 
beautiful 
memorial tablet for the former high school 
boys who lost their lives during the war. 
The money for these gifts was procured en- 
tirely through the initiative of the pupils. 


equipment, and also a bronze 
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There is an auxiliary branch of the coun 
cil known All 


luoks after matters of special interest to 


as the Girls League which 


the virls of the school. The League gives 
two parties each year for all the girls of 
the school. The admission fee is five or te 
cents. The evirls come dressed as children 


or in ‘‘hard time’’ costumes. Through these 
parties the poorest girls of the school ea 
there is no distinetion 


the 


be reached. Sinee 


so far as clothes are concerned girls 
throw aside their reserve and mingle on an 
equal footing. The the All 
Girls League looks after the Thanksgiving 
the 


and other philanthropic projects. 


Couneil of 


and Christmas contributions to poor 


They 
act as ‘‘ big sisters’’ for new girls, and hold 
mass meetings from time to time at which 
they discuss problems of dress, ‘‘ make-up,”’ 
conditions in the locker rooms, econduet in 
the halls, and so on. 

Lineoln high school does not elaim to be 
a perfectly running democratic organiza- 


tion. <All demoeracies are still in the ex 


perimental stage. Though every pupil in 
the school is given ample opportunity to 
share in some school activity, there are al 
ways the backward, the indifferent, and the 
snobbish who either cannot or will not en 
ter whole-heartedly into school enterprises. 
The school as well as society has the irre 
concilable minorities who prefer to play the 
dog-in-the-manger. They cannot or will 
not contribute anything to the welfare of 
the school and try to hamper and belittle 
the 


do. 


what capable and public spirited 


pupils They are the unwholesome 
growths that threaten to destroy the whole 
organism, if not removed. 

It may be questioned what comes from 
social the 
school? An inerease of 70.8 per cent. in 
the enrollment in the high school, an in- 
erease of 81.2 per cent. in the number of 


this reconstruction in high 


high school graduates, and an increase ot 
70 per cent. in the scholarship marks of the 


school is the answer to the question. One 





cy school Loy 


are because they 


they 


dre SS hecause 


well 


Ss dominated bv snobs. 


happy in their work, they fe 


‘e treated istly and that they 


worth-while training 
school. 


the 


m activities 
try Yr TO 


rls enough actual practice i 


s honestly vive 


democratic organization te 


them 


7 


later on to organize 


them 
es to handle the problems of the com 
itv. It 


service, of 


also to give then 


is trying 


toleranee, and fa 


i 


ling, worthy of the nation in which they 


OuIvIA PouNp. 


COURSES IN SOILS IN SMITH- 
HUGHES SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO COLLEGE 
COURSES 


| seems t be ne gene opinion among 
en qualified judge subject of soils 
than any 


Smith 


approaches confidence 


the other subject taught in the 


progress seems to have 


yoea 


lor 


a satistactory 
The 


~ slow development ean doubtless be class 


reasons 


1 under three heads. First subject mat 


complex and difficult teach: second, 


he average Smith-Hughes teacher is not sut 


ficiently well grounded in the subjeet; and 


third, great difficulties have been encountered 


n arranging satisfactory home projects hav 


ng to do with soils. 


There is no doubt that the complexity ol 


ie subject matter of soils offers a very great 


in vocational 
for this 


train 


obstacle to successful teaching 


The only remedy 


s¢ hools. possible 


the teachers better 


When this is done most of 


difficulty is to give 
ng in the subject. 
them will find a means of teaching the subject 
effectively, especially after some experience. 
The manner in the work in 


commonly given, is to combine it with that of 


whieh soils is 


method 
Chool 
eouTrd 


expect! 


‘ teaches 


{rl hor hoon 
agriculture 


Hpeenh 


pro ects, ¢ 


contronted 


the deve lopme nt 


’ 
methods ot the 


more and more standardized 


spectacular than formerly and are 


ed to the real needs ft the people 


every reason to expect that the work 


vocational teacher will follow a similar cour 


ot development 
In the 


methods of teaching 


stabilizing process having 


agriculture in Smit 


Hughes schools considerable progress has beer 


made. Progress will doubtless be rapid a 


trained and the whole 


The efficient 


teachers become bette 


tte! svstem 


system better organized 
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mark thi 


troduced 


progre 
which 
ndamental » future of agriculture 


a reneral crood ol the people in the 


communitie Ineluded = in 


hould be the subjeet of soils whieh gives the 


tudent a proper viewpoint regarding the im 


portance of soil preservation and which teaches 


him the proper methods of soil management 


There are tew ubject connected with agri 


ulture upon whicl so much depends as upol 


ubject ot ol Not onl are Immediate 


‘ op wid depend ipon prope! oil mah 


agemen put 1 productiv ruture 


crenerat ‘termined 
doe 
too 
ot 
fundamental 
in 
tne com 
mun ‘asons that 
the ub ect 
important 
Smith-Hughe 
Crranting th: istruction riven 


“a” prominent ace in the work Smith 


ILughes schools, question arises as to the 


amount of time that should be devoted to it and 


the place it should 


It ha 


offering vocational agriculture in the first 


the curriculum. 
that for 


occupy in 


beeen uggested those schools 


two 


veal only (whieh for some time will inelude 


halt 
the period devoted to plant production might 
With 


organization ot the 


the great majority), a unit’s work during 


he sufficient proper texts and careful 


practicums much informa 


tion can be given in this length of time. It 


would seem, however, that the subject of soils 


fundamental to the 


limit 


is too future of our agri 


culture to eriously the time devoted to 


it. Probably the ideal plan is a unit’s work 


in soils given along with a unit’s work in field 


crops, preterably in the first or second vears 


course | nae 
hould 


crops, so Tar as the 


such a plan the soils in 
farm 
itself is 
practicums 


struction be distinet from that of 
subject 


field 


matter 


concerned, although in and 


home projects these two subjects should sup- 


plement each other. The argument that the 
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pupils should have chemistry and physies be 


fore taking up the subject of soils may be 


answered. by the statement of fact that in such 


a ease the’ great students would 


majority of 
instruction at all 


that 


receive no 


little 


There is 


doubt much greater good would be 


done by instructing a large number, even 


though they have had no chemistry, than by 


confining the instruction to a few pupils who 


With the de 


books on »] 


are better prepared to take it. 


velopment ot satistactory text 
with better train 


little 


eourses 1n s i] an he on 


for voeational schools and 


ing tor the teacher, there 1s doubt that 


very satisiactory ered 


ing consideration 


tnere 


doubt th: will also be teeders for the 


colleges. question ol the duplieation ot 


work tor those pupils who become tudent 


college ol ag iculture, has theretor 
some appreher s10n among college ad 
It must be 


in Smith-Hughes 


remembered that the 


schools are much 


ained than high school teachers of agri 


ave ever been before. It they are not 


now, they will be, as time and the 


goes on, 
agriculture in 


find 


instruetion in ¢ertain lines of 


the Smith Hughes schools is certain to 


some duplication in college courses. 
There are of course differences of opinion 


this 


importance 


t should diffi 


that its 


how the eolleges meet 


it it would seem 
has been considerably exaggerated. It 


face of the that the col 


Is eVl 


dent on the matter 


leves extend eredit for work done in 


cannot 


these secondary schools except as it may be 


used for entrance. Some colleges are increas 
agriculture that 
from Smith-Hughes 


schools and this seems a wise policy. 


ing the amount of may be 


accepted for entrance 


There are two plans the colleges may adopt 


to meet the danger of duplication. They may 


improve and advance the character of the tech 


nical agriculture given, or they may require 


students to take more advanced courses in the 


subjects concerned. Doubtless both plans may 


be followed to a certain extent in the same 
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The development ot Smith-Hughe- 
ols should act as an ineentive for the im 
vement of all agricultural courses of col 
grade. In such eases it will be found that 


vocational courses will serve merely as rood 


relerence ; lege l { ] 1 in soils 
a movement foot to standardize the 
throughout the various in 

general adoption of a five 

our course, covering the general field 
The plan ol 1 a course wa 

at a econterence l 1! l ctor 
Lexington, Kentueky last vear t pro 
Toul eredit Nn ll'> pel week t > «le 


e commiss 


ments and 
cums 

course one ol 

tundamental prin 

nanagement wit! such applica 

© practice as conditions warrant. With 
DO Die exception of some ol the field 
vill be much more advanced and less 

an the courses in Smith-Hughes 

s believed that 

colleges outside of those 
where conditions are so radi 


Irom thos t tl cornbelt, the 


? ence passt 
South, li adopt this proposed 

vestigation ol 
te generally and th: under 


duplication feared 


F. MILLER 


Department « 
tendence 
or MISSoOI 4 , ’ 
meeting mn Te l n Februar 


likewise designate us problem a 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
\ COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATION OF tors and appo 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


vital one now 


launching an in\ 
American Council of Education, Was! found 

gton, D. C., has announced the appointment 1 Edues 1 then sought contribution 
commission to conduct a comprehensive purpose. l assured of funds 
stigation of educational finance in the to undertake such an investigation on 
“1 States. The commission is as follows: never before attempted One hunare 
muel P., Capen, director of the American seventy thousand dollars has been raise 
| on Edueation, Washington, D. C., ex the study The couneil has appointed 

10 mission compo ed ot reeogrnized specia 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean of the School of education. taxat 1 and busines 

cation, Stanford University ‘ 

= , . uff he inquiry 

Edward C. Elliott, chancellor of the University 

Montana, Helena. “It is generally recognized that du 

Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of past decade all kinds of publie schoo! 


iblic instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. developed and expanded in an extraordinary 





aa! jf )8 


eemed to stimulate ratner 


every (Y ade ot 


he growth ofl 


at publie expense. What will 


a uniform ba 


at present o1 ranized 


unde taking especl 


be reconciled wilh 


other obligations entailed by the conduct of the 


publi ‘ vital concerns? Edueational workers 


throughout the 


‘| pabli ~ ted 


have agreed thi | issue has become 


} 
eold, hara taet 


aims ol 


The primar 


inquiry, it announced, will be study in 


typical states and communities the existing pro 


education, the extent to whieh 


gram of publi 


this program is earried out 3 he present 


nna prospect » Cost involved. Is proposed 


to investigate the relation of edueational ex 


penditures to other necessary governmental 


expenditures, the methods of raising revenue 


to the support ol edueation, and the poss} 


bility of effecting economies 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS OF 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue New York Municipal Civil Service Com 


mission has submitted its report showing the 


uecesstul candidates for the positions of mem 
bers of the Board of Examiners of the Depart 
the eitv. The positions 


ment ot Edueation of 


pay a salary of $7,700 and 147 persons applied 
these, 94 


theses and appeared for the assembled technical 


for the examination. Of submitted 


having received over 75% in 


rT 


examination; 29, 
both the theses and the technical 


summoned tor the 


papers, were 


oral test; and 13 eandi- 


dates finally passed and comprise the eligible 
list. 

The plan of the examinations was arranged in 
consultation with prominent educators and eiti- 
including: Dr. William C. 
College; Dr. Elmer E. 
cellor of New York University; James Byrne, 


zens, Bagley, of 


Teachers’ Brown, chan- 
member of the Board of Regents; Augustus S. 
Downing, assistant commissioner of education 
of the State of New York; George J. Gillespie, 
vice-president of the Catholie Summer School 
New 
Felix 


of America and former member of the 
York City Board of 


Warburg, trustee of Teachers’ College. 


Edueation; and 


AND 


THE NEW 


SOCIETY 


i 


Tl e spec al examinu or hoa 
William ¢ Bagley, ol T rs’ Colleg 
Frank ¢ Adelphi C 
lege, Brooklyn: Dr. Charles W. Ge 

the Department of Fina 
ty; Dr. I. 


strmet superintendent ot schoo a. Ne A 


Blodgett. president ol 
tenberg, 
ce, Ne 

Edwin Goldwass« 
lorme! 
York ¢ 


Robert 


Monroe Goldwater, attorney; D 
Hill, director of teache 
University of 
Hillegas, 


Lough, director 


training a 
universifV extension, 
otf New York; Dr. Milo B. 
College; Dr. James | 
extramural tea 


Morrison, 


summer school and dean ot 


ing, New York Universitv; Dr. J. G. 
specialist in edueational measurements and « 
rector of field work and surveys, State Depa: 


Moses J. 
James J 


Strooek, trustee 
Walsh, 


Fordham ly 


Education; 
re: I 


ment ol 
directo 
SO iolomieal 


of the department, 


versity, trustee of the Cathohe Summer School; 
Dr. John W. Withers, 
Kdueation, New York 
Woodman, 


geography, New York University. 


dean Oo! | Schoo] oT 


University; and Dr 
Edmund professor of 
An advisory committee of the board, consist 


Dean Lough, Dean Withers, Dr. Wals 


Mr. Goldwasser and the exal 


ing of 
assistant chief 


iner of the commissioner, in immediate charge 


of the examination, passed on the questior 
asked, which were formulated mainly by Dea 


Withers, 
to the 


and were frequently consulted in ré 
gard various parts oi the examuinatio1 

The experience of the candidates was rated 
by Mr. Blodgett, Mr. Goldwater and Dr. Walsl 

The papers were 
by Dr. Dr. Lough, Mr. 
ser, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Woodman, Dr. 
Dr. Withers. 

The 
gas, Dr. 
Withers 
the commission. 

The 


rank, 


theses and technical rated 


Goldwa : 


Hill ana 


Gerstenberg, 


Hille 
Walsh, Dr 


examiner ol 


oral test was conducted by Dr. 


Mr. Stro ek, Dr. 
chief 


Lough, 
and the assistant 
candidates, in the order of 

were as follows: 1. Dr. William A. Han 
nig, 2. Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, 3. Dr. Louis 
Marks, 4. Dr. Dudley H. Miles, 5. Joseph M 
Sheehan, 6. Dr. Nathan Peyser, 7. Dr. Joseph 
K. Van Denburg, 8. Dr. William J. Taylor, 
9, Henry Levy, 10. Benjamin Stigman, 11. John 
M. Avent, 12. Margaret E. Lacey, 13. Bertha 
EK. Mandel. 


successful 
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INDIANA AND THE BAN ON TEACHING 
GERMAN 

Indiana is asked to enact 

the 


[ue legislature of 


egislation removing its war-time ban on 


ng of German in the high schools of In 


following resolutions recently 


, 
the 


ina, mm 
opted by the faculty of Franklin College: 


Whereas neither England nor France at any 


during or after the war have taken any ac 
n prohibiting the study of German, and 
Whereas other states and cities of our own 
intry not dominated by war hysteria have also 

prohibited but the study 


language for reasons including self-pro 


rather encouraged 
that 
tion, scientific investigation, the development 
commerce and the cultural value accruing from 
literature, and 

the United 


between the 


study of any great 
States 


United 


been de 


Whereas by resolution of 


iate, the state of war 


tes of America and Germany has 


at an end, and 
Whereas friendly 


tes and Germany are necessary 


relations between the United 
to the 
the 


from a fa 


world’s 


and ean best be promoted by better 


ual understanding which comes 


rity with each other’s languages, laws and 


Franklin 
leadership that 


It Resolved, That the Faculty of 
realizing the burden of 
higher learning, do 


and the 


Indiana t 


institutions of 
the 


State of 


on our 
Senat Legislature 


the 


in in the 


petition 
he Sovereign rescind 
prohibiting the teaching 


and 
That the 


chools of Indiana, 
Re solved, 


the faculti 


Further 
lin College invite 
learning 


then 


this matte 


tions oft higher 


to unite with 


iction in 


of educ 


E NATIONAL CONVOCATION OF COL- 
LEGES ON DISARMAMENT 


PERMANENT organization for securing stu 
expression on problems of 


the 


nt and faeulty 


ternational relations was one ot results 


the National Universities 
Chi 


Over five hun 


Convocation of 


{ Colleges on Disarmament, held in 


i] 


ago the week of November 13. 


red delegates, representing about two hun 


denominational colleges and 
the 


which is the first that has been attended jointly 


and 


red sts 


universities, were present at convoeation, 
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o1l7 


Protestant, Roman Cath 


( ol 


by representatives of 
olic, and Jewish educational institutions 
ored schools were also represented. 
Among those the 
Dr. A. W. Harris, corresponding secre 
of the Board of Edueation of the Met} 
odist Episcopal Chureh: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
Boards 


director 


participating in program 
were: 
tary 
the Couneil of Church 
Mr. A. C. 
the Catholic Bureau of 
uel SS. 


secretary ol 
Education; Monahan, 
Education; Rabbi San 
Cohon, the Temple Mizpah, Chicago; 


Sherwood Eddy, of the Y. M. C. A.; Rev 
Charles A. Tindley, the Calvary Church, Phil 


the 


adelphia; Dr. Nehemia Boynton, head of the 
Peace Union, and Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., stu 
dent at Princeton University. 

The convocation expressed with unqualified 
enthusiasm its hearty approval of the auspi 
the Washington 
ence and of the words of the President and of 


State 


cious beginnings of Confer- 


the Secretary of Hughes, which ex 


pressed, in the opinion of the convocation, not 
the administration, but 


the 


only the 
the 


Amerie¢a. 


purposes ol 
people ot 


heart and conscience of 


It was resolved that, in the opinion ol the 


conterence, it 1s a matter of supreme conse 
quence and of happy augury that various na 
the 


to Washington to 


tions of world have sent their delegates 


discuss the limitation of 
armaments and to dispose of existing difficul 
menace the peace of the world. 


belief 


ties that may 


It was the ot the ation that the 


subjects to be diseussed eonterence at 


Washington deeply affect welfare of the 


The 


1 
he college - 


taculti ot 


ts and 


world. studen alu 


t and universiti represented mo 


+} 


earnestly hoped hat 
shown every effort will be 


; 


and in high honor to achieve 


which the conference wa 


The limitation of armaments: 


reduction 
limits; 
that the 
disputes o1 
Pacifie be 


mony and ill 


good-will. 


the the convocation, ex 


that the 


It was opinion ol 


pressed through resolutions, public 


should be made acquainted with the stages of 
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» conferences as far as would 


the deliberations of the con- 
the final conclusions and the 


fully 


rence, al that 


eason ior reaching them he pubh hed 


tha the 


to the world Hope was expressed 


eonterence m 


rht be a first step leading to in 


preservation ol 


tfernatior al cooperation tor the 
peace, 
The 


tion of the great problems under discussion at 


convocation, aroused by the consider: 


Washington, called the especial attention of 
college and university officers and students to 
the necessity of providing more fully than do 
present courses of instruction in American edu 
cational institutions for an intelligent under 
standing of the problems of national and inter 
life, to the end that detects 
that 


courses of instruction be provided which shall 


national present 


in these matters be corrected, and urged 


acquaint students in schools and colleges with 


the fundamental necessity olf social coopera 
tion and the disastrous consequences of the lack 
of international harmony and war. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly was selected to head the 
permanent organization for securing student 
and faculty expression on problems of inter- 


The 


tives, following the lead of Mr. Charles Denby, 


national relations. student representa- 
Jr., chairman and treasurer of the Eastern Col 


Arma 


their 


lege Committee for the Limitation of 


ments, effected an organization of own, 
following the general plan adopted by the col 


leges represented at the Princeton meeting. 


THE PROPOSED COLLEGE FOR KANSAS 
CITY 

ProposaLs for a college in Kansas City, to 

give the third and fourth year of college work, 


col- 


submitted to 


and to inelude various novel features of 


lege administration, have been 
educators throughout the United States by J. E. 
Kirkpatrick, of the University of Michigan. 
It is proposed : 

literature, science 
and the arts, to give the third and fourth 


the batchelor’s de- 


l. To organize a college of 


years 
of college work and to confe 


gree, 


2. To organize a faculty fully equal in aca 


demic standing and in teaching experience to any 


now existing in the Missouri Valley. 


3. To use, for the present, public 


school 


{VD 


in time 


coope rating 


fund 


i guarantee 


period 


; ; 


o cover the ope! 
tuition charges for 
those who 


for them For 


furnish aid by means of s holarships 


be supphed by contributions fron 
form of annual subscriptions o 

ent To make full 
1] 


concerning all the 


statements each 


financial 


public 
the institution. 


To arrange the program of work as 


hours of the day and in brief terms of six weeks 


two terms ach of the four quarters, so tl 


students may take advantage of opportunities 


rain experience and financial support tror 


customary occupations of life. 


7 To 


with all existing public professional and teehr 


secure the largest possibl 


coope 


} 


schools, 


8. Organization: 
- 


io secure a S¢ hool whi 
all Tac 


tenure and of 


charter for the 


shall incorporate as the legal body 


members who are on permanent 
professional rank. 
eounell oT 


To organize an advisory 


members consisting (1) of one representative « 
from the city government, the city school boa 
the junior college faculty, the publie school t 
ers’ association, the chamber of commerce, the 
cal bar association, the city labor organization, t 
ministers’ union and the medical association; 
of represe ntatives of the administrative 


aching staffs of various colleges and uni 
ties throughout the country; (3) class ( 0 
gradually replaced by the election for periods 
five years of one re resentative by each 
beginning with the senior year. 
C. To organize the student body and 
nize them as an integral part of the college 


D. To 


mittee having an equal representation fro: 


organize a cabinet or executive co 


faculty, the advisory council, and, with 
limited to questions relating to their own 
ties, the student organization. 

E. The general control of property 


cial intere sts to be committed to the 





Miss 
Penning 


heen elected as 


hools 


Thompson W. B 
now, headmaste t] inglish High School, 


eds Mr ‘as assistant superintendent 


Public ™ 


NICHOLS, president of 


ol Technology, has principal 
e beeause of ill-health, and | omoted to 
ion has heen accepted bv the execu 4 } " 3 
: prim i . i aw 2 * lary 

nmittee of the corporation. He has } ‘ f t 
~ school n : - mit parent 

? aha © NT) ‘ ar d 
tI apsence un | January 4, tay and 
t meeting of the corporation will 
I inde 


e held and aet 


| be ratified. Although Dr. Nichols was in 


ion of the executive committee taken four vears ago Coupled with the name 


parents were those of the ehildren and 


iugurat resident of the institute on . » 8 , 
gurated president of the institute on June 8, teachers of the school Mr. Duggan was tran 


21, illme has prevented him assuming ferred hack prineipalship of the Otis 
e duties of the office. School. 


to build and endow ) astronomical Peorsasor B. Ri 
observatory as a memorial to » late Edward English department of t 
( Pickering, director ot the vard College has been elected president 
Observatory, were announced at the meeting in tional Associatio 


Cambridge recently of the Ameriean Associa , ‘ ; | 
Association ire James 


ot Variable Star Observers. Sanpete District 


THe Norwegian Storthing has awarded the Hills, Salt Lake ¢ 
Nobel Peace Prize to Elis Stroemgren, profes State Superintendent 
or of astronomy at the University of Cope James M. Adamson, 
nagen, who has been actively engaged since the 


war in an effort to effect a _ reconciliation Pure E. Car.son , nal of the |} 


among the scholars of Europe. 


son School, Minneapolis, has been appointe 


PROFESSOR LEON FREDERICQ has been pre Miss Charl O Williams ; hairman I 


+? 


sented with a medallion in recognition of his Pension Committee ot 
distinguished services as protesso1 ot physiol (ssociation 


og r fiftv vears the Universi > Liége 
gv for fifty vears in the University of Liége. Aeecrm Wanaverox Lanes 


His son will take the chair which Professor 


pointed assistant prote sol ot Tore 


Leon Frederieq has held so long. meree in the Amos Tuck School of 
Joux J. Driscoii, principal of Public Administration and Finance of Dartmouth 
School 16, Richmond Borough, New York City, College Professor Lahee, who will he yin hi 


has been reelected president of the New York work at Dartmouth on the fi 





SCHOOL 


from the tment 


Mechanie- 

New York Cit 
WHiItInc WILLIAMS, 
Worker’s Mind,” ha 


Turk School of Business Ad 


Hanover demas 


& Metal 


been appointed a stafl 
lecturer in the 
Dartmouth Col 
Mr. Will 
open to 


School. The 


ministration and Finance ot 
Beginning in February, 1922, 


will 


econd year 


leve. 
week ;’ 
Tuek 


bring 


lam vive a tour course, 


men in the 


course is designed to about an unde 


standing of the psychological forces affecting 
human relations in commerce and industry, and 
must underlie 


to define the principles which 


projects for arriving at industrial peace. 


Proressor R. C. Arcuipaup, of Brown Uni 


versity, has been granted leave of absence for 
vear. He ex 


the second half of the academic 


pects to spend it in visiting mathematicians 
at universities of Italy, France, Belgium, Hol 


land, Seandinavia, and Great Britain. 


the ( ‘ul 
Tech 


nology, has been granted a leave of absence un 


PROFESSOR Lot ia G. Monin, dean ot 


tural Studies of the Armour Institute oft 


til September, 1922. A large part of this time 
Muropean travel. Protessor 


Montreal, ¢ 


will be 
Monin 


1 
vember 4. 


spent in 


wailed trom anada, on No 


PROFESSOR J AQUES CAVALIER, rector ol Tou 


louse and a widely known authority on metal 


lurgical chemistry, is in America as the result 
of arrangements for an annual exchange of pro 
fessors of engineering and applied science be 
and American universities. 


tween French 


Protessor Cavalier, who is now at Columbia, 


will 
among the 


Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Massa 


divide his time during the academic year 


cooperating institutions, Columbia, 


chusetts Institute of Technology and the Uni 
ot Pennsylvania. The American uni 
versities have, as has been already noted here, 
selected as their for the first 
vear Dr. A. 


engineering al 


representative 
EF. Kennelly, protessor of electrical 


Harvard and the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. 


Cuar.tes R. Cross, professor emeritus of 


Institute of 


Brook- 


physics at the Massachusetts 
Technology, died on November 16 in 


line, aged seventy-three years. 


AND SOCIETY 


INE ZAHM died in Munich, 
November 11. 1) 


Ohio and 


pneumonia, on 


Was born I1n graduated 


Dame, with which univer 


connected for many vears as head 


Wis 
ihe department, as curator ot tits 
seum, and then as president ot the board 


trustees He was the author of numer 


books coneerned largely with the relations 


science to religion. 


A. W. 
and his brother, R. B. Mellon, have purchase: 


MELLON, secretary ol the treasury, 


for the Pittsburgh, and have 


themselves paid the first installment on, a plot 


University of 


of land acquired at a cost of $1,500,000. Thi 


property, some fourteen acres, lies between thi 


university and Carnegie Institute, in the ed 


cational center of the city, and on it will be 
erected laboratories of chemistry, physics an 


biology ° 


Tue sum of $40,000 toward the Vassar 


lege Salary Endowment Fund was raised 


and luncheon of the 
Vassar 


+r 
neid mM 


the annual meeting 
College ot 


New York 


Alumnae of 
Metropolitan District, 


sociate 


November 5. 
\ verpict of $25,000 damages has been ren 


dered against Cornell University in 


brought by Louise Hamburger, ’20. In making 
Justice Kellogg 


his charge to the jury, 


that the verdict to be given rested upon 
point only, as to whether the university was 
small boy 


negligent in employing a 


chemistry stock-room. A motion tor 


has been made. 


SmiTH CouuLeGe has 1,999 students this year 
There are 506 seniors, 388 juniors, 479 sopho 
mores, 599 freshmen, 24 graduate students, and 

The freshmar 
states. Mass: 
New Yorl 


3 unelassified foreign students. 


class comes from 36 different 


chusetts has 137 in this class, but 


is a close second with 123 students. 


To stimulate interest among American 


school-boys in the writing of English, 


national essay contest, open to students 
throughout the country, will be conducted b 
Columbia University during the academic ye 
1921-1922 


be offered. 


$100, $50 and $25 


the first 


Prizes of 


The winner of prize may, 





‘ollege, and 


subsequent years W 


his work as a student 


not eont 
1.500 words 


he Prote ors Franklin _# Baker, George 


D. Odell and Harrison L. Steeves. The 


will be open to boys in schools having 


s in Columbia 


new rule of Dartmouth 
» that hereafter men who have been 
dropped beeause of unsatisfactory work "¢ rani: in accorda 


} 


readmitted, Dean Craven Lavyeock opener 
aS : “This action is based on a study ol conditions ‘oul will rar 
record ol men who have been readmitt« d months to two \ ‘ Oo 1m lude 
der these cireumstanees, which shows that of agriculture, au mechan 
few isolated cases do such men finally carpentering, dental me 
iweeeed in finishing the cellege work with a trades, mac! 
rood record. ‘ith three or four times as many plumbing, pri 
men seeking admission each year as we can addition to former 
accommodate, we felt that it was entirely un 
ust to give second opportunity to men who had 
hown themselves incapable or unwilling in 
connection with their work when many men, 
presumably properly fitted, were unable to gain 
The Colle re announced on Noven 
more than one thousand app! 
filed for admission in Septem 
r, 1922, and the probability that less than 500 
ppliecants ean be accepted, it will nevertheless 
continue to receive applications until April 1, 


i] tal 


date the lists will be definitely 
closed. DISCUSSION 
ILLINOIS INDEX NUMBER 


to School 
velopment of higher 
recommended b 
One of the chief recom 
should he 
mapped out, as authori “dd by } 1918, 
areas corresponding 
sities, and th ach technical i: 


nl ed 





S( “FT ( jf i. 


the 


Fede (;overnment ‘er its own 


choo It is mo encouraging thi the dit 


ferent states throughout the country are rap 


ng to the necessity for more nearly, 


tne y 1@s. It l onl 
| 


and are 


about 


become rustworthy 


utilized labor involved in 


collecting then 


 prineipal claim i hat the final 


ranking the tate in the index number 


would have been much higher if the attendance 


ot cehildren in private and parochial schools 


had been taken into aecount. Untortunately 


I ho 


which t a eareful check of the 


longer have available the material with 


validity 


‘ 


ot i] lain Shortly atte publication of 


the book, similar claims made by repre 


ve of a number of states and subjected 


ry eareful chee king. In every ease the 


evidence indieated that the eritical claims made 


could not be sustained. 


I think this will qu ekly become apparent to 


any one who takes the Illinois figures and care 


fully attempts to carry all the comparisons 


through, including in them the figures for pri 


and parochial schools. Such a change 


vale 
will increase the figures showing the percentage 
of school population attending and the days at 
school age. In most 


ber of 


tended tor each elild of 


will eut down the average num 


schools were kept open, the per cent. 


school attendance was of total at 


cent. that bovs were of the 


chool, the average annual expen 
es per child attending, the average annual 


expenditure per teacher employed, the expen 


diture per pupil for purposes other than 


teacnel salaries, and the expenditure per 


teacher for salaries. It is clear that if a eor- 


rection such as that suggested is to be made 
index, it must be earned 


well. | 


through such a 


in one item of the 


through all the other items as hope 


some one in Illinois may earry 


computation and examine the results. It re- 


quires a good deal of work, for it is diffieult 


to get the faets with regard to attendance in 


private and parochial schools and the expen- 
diture 


1 strongly suspect that if this work is done by 
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for teachers’ salaries and other objects. 


XIV, No 


1 


the school 


people oO 

not preter the new results 

ave already been published. 
LEONARD P. 


ND, OHIO 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION PROGRAM AGAIN 
TO THE EDITORS OF SCHOOI AND SOCIETY 

THI riter has read with interest the 
of Dr. Harap on the program 
Teachers’ Union, as presented in your issue of 


Nove ll he r 5. 


sizing the opportunistie and self-interest fea- 


There is no doubt that in empha 


tures of this program, Dr. Harap has done a 


¢ | 


to the union itself as well as to eduea 


tT) 


tion in general. 


It is only fair, however, to 


point 


the program nevertheless meets a set of ver 


definite needs, which have to be attended to be 


fore educational work shall be able to 


recognition as a profession. So long as the 
income of teachers as a whole is on a 


that of 


| ale ol 


parity 


tile to expect publie and official recognition of 


with the trades, it will be fu 


us as a profession. So long as the economi 


ituation Is such as not to put a premium upon 
ot the 


professional improvement 


and it is notorious that no such 


ists—it is futile and impractical though doubt 


premium ex 
less beautifully idealistic to eall for a pro 
gram including provision for professional in 
educational re 


provement ol teachers, for 


‘+h, for educational experimentation. 


sear 
Dr. Harap has, however, done well to point 
out the absenee of any provision in the pro 


for the improvement of prospective 
teachers. An insistence upon a high standard 
for prospective teachers will go far towards 
making it necessary that the profession secure 
adequate financial rewards. 


We already 


eational 


have, in the var 


associations, bodies which 


impersonal and transcendental aspects of a pro 


fessional body.” Their efforts need the supple 


ment of the “self-seeking” Teachers’ Union, and 
only the two together ean lift the protessio! 
into its proper position of publie appreciation. 
both ill-trained and 


So long as teachers are 


ill-paid they will be ranked as a little below 
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THE SEX ELEMENT IN COLLEGE GRADES 

) of the most persistent complaints voiced 


s around a college concerns the al 


red tavoritism ol 


eir particular pets. And these pet 


1 , ' mm} \ vho 
ipposed to he ot the opposite sex, \ ‘ 


1] : , the lowest 
especially l ; vf " 
on ye | ; sampling o 
oward the ner Classes. i 
them high grades, and to 
low; to be easier on then 


‘ +} . ] 
ne other hand 


are unreliable 
Chandler as stat 
North Dakota once 
voice to this: “ . ‘ , . the average 
“easy mark,’ Oo! 


some teacher 


response 0 
those 
rood 
excellent) and who needed the extra ered 


, , 
ived from B standings in order to make 


desired time, gave 
number “ir students 


mark of 


have lost mv reterence 


an adn 
last vear made the declar: 
ae ‘ 4 ‘ ale ‘ ala 


} } 
ean get through colleg 


Administration 
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tteen per cent. ol 
failed 


gave 25 


failed, they 
women. They 
lowest passing grade, and 


per cent. of women the same grade, put 26 


st third ol the 
the 


cent. of men up In 


and 49 per cent. women 1n 


same rank 


The gradings given by men teachers in the 


same year contend also with the same paucity 


of men students. They follow: 


Table 2. Grades Given by Men 


Grade Sign 
90-100 


Value of 

70-80 

To Men 37 2s 76 | 89 | 

2. To Women 2% 7 2! 318 | 


SO0-90 





The totals here are 231 grades given to men, 


} 


and 659 to women. Their percentage distribu- 
tion 1s: 

Distribution of Grades Given 
by Men 


ile 2 Percentage 


Value of Grade Sign | 


60-70 | 70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 | 
1. To . 


2. To 


Men 
Women 


‘hat is, men teachers, like women, fail more 
boys than girls, and give more girls than boys 
mean that women in 


high grades. This might 


general are better students than men—in which 


ease it would be in direct contradiction to other 
studies which have claimed the sexes are about 
equal as students. Thorndike, for example, 


makes this statement. 
might mean something else—that the 
“vet by” with the man teacher; but 
bluff his 


should decide the 


teacher. 
The 


that the bov cannot lady 


Further studies point. 


following figures cover the year 1916-17. 


Table 3. Grades Given by Women 

7 Value of Grade Sign 
60-70 90-100 

To Men S 18 55 | 21 | 


To Women 4 10 171 131 | 


70-80 | 80-90 


The same condition prevails here: The wo 


man teacher does not give the male student as 
high 


distribution is: 


rrades ; the females. The percentage 


Gora les ( 


ge Distribution of 
by Women 


Value of Grade Sign 


70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 


To Men F okt .o4 21 


2 20 Women...... , J 5 42 


And whi he 
r? Out of 


men teachers for 
a total of 518 grades, 


men and 259 to women, dis 


table below. 


Table 4. Grades Given by Men 


= ~ Value of Grade Sign 


60-70 | 70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 
To Men ; 16 37 | 60 | 46 


To Women........|. 18 29 | 140 172 


Seale 4 gives the percentage distribution for 


the same grades, 


Seale 4. Percentage Distribution of Grades Given 
by Men 
Value of Grade Sign 
| 60-70 | 70-80 90-100 
i. To Men 11° | 23° | .38 28 
2. To Women........| .05 08 | 


SU-90 


drawback these 
slight 
This, as has been said, is due 
But 


taking the 


The greatest 
tables is the 


to accuracy ol 


proportion of grades to 
students. 


to the 


men 


war. the difficulty is somewhat 


overcome by year 1907-08, when 


men and women students were about equal 


However, during 1907-8 there were so few wo 


men teachers that a straight study of tha 


period might be improved upon. Consequent 


random selection made from other 


ot 180 grades, 


ly a was 


which were added to 


given for 1907-8, and ineluded 


cording to their position in Table 5. 


Grades Given by Women 


Table 5. 


Value of Grade Sign 
| 60-70 90-100 | 
30 51 123 60 
To Women...... 3 12 54 80 


70-80 | 80-90 





Seale 5. Percentage Distribution of Grades Given 
in Table 5 
Value of Grade Sign | 
| 60-70 | 70-80 90-100 | 
To Men Ah | «a 47 | .23 
To Women..... 02 | .08 .36 54 





80-90 








e women student 


] per eent. ot ti 


) + ‘ 
é pel eent. ol 


Grades Given by Men 


Grade Sign 


70-80 


7 80-90 | 90-100 


o7° 


n > 


‘omen 206 216 
more 
precedl equal 
sex, 
uniformity of distribution. 


men and 558 for women, 


irve is as follows: 
Distribution of Gras 
in Table 6 
Value of Grade Sign | 
60-70 90-100 | 
Men... | .06 | .19 | .39 36 | 
Women 05 19 | .37 39 | 


70-80 | 80-90 


grades considered in the study 


total of 
from women to men, 480; from women to 
1,012. men, 1,093; and 
men to women, 1,576. In all, 4,161 marks 


This seems a pretty fair samp 


men, From men to 
re considered. 


there were no obvious factors to 


The 


least 


ng: a 
nake the sampling unreliable. total re- 


tulation is given. 


Grades from Women—1492 Grades 
| Value of Grade Sign 
| 60-70 | 70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 | 
| | 97 | 217 | 1ll 
| 446 | 27 


To Men 
. To 7 


Women........| f | 3 





Percentage Distribution of Grades of 
Table 7 

|. Value of Grade Sign 

| 60-70 | 70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 | 





To 


Men seem 


re bette! 


tude 
in explanation perce 


men’s ? 669 4 


vrad 


Table 8 


Value of Grade Sign 


70-80 


j 80-90 90-100 


To , Wwe ymen 


Women fail 1: * cen heir 


dents, while men fail 9 per cent 


men 
womel 


20 per eent. of lowe 


per 


men 
ing grade), while men put 18 
women give 45 per cent. 
grade, while men give 38 per cent. 
grade; women put 23 per cent 
ceptionally ight, while men pu 
there. 

The conclusion, no mi comparison 
are made, should be f ght not 


I ake 


ot one sex 


sweeping charges about the favoritism 


for another, without information 


ALBERT BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM 
LEGE OF PuGET SouND, 


TacoMa, WASH. 





AND MEETINGS 


SOCIETIES 
ANNUAL MEETING 


‘@): COLLEGES 


S O! 


OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND PREPARATORY 
THE MIDDLE STATES 
MARYLAND 


SCHOO! 


4 


\ND 


' } 
> ) 0 ( vile st ‘ ina Ma | 
' 1 
held at Swarthmore College on Frida 
~ ada No embel 45) rhe ty Che rere | 


(; . ae ae? i! Prot ) (;eorge \ 1ilam 
Vet le] nal ecre i! ot the ! eratior Pre 
dent kr ni \ elott ol Swa hmore l i¢ 
in aaa»re ol velcome 

[The prineipa Dusine ol the eonvention 
wa presentation ol 1 report ot the asso 
matior eomy? on or nstitutiol ot highe r 
educator 4 nye i list ot college ol liberal 
arts within the seetion for 1921-22 which con 
pl with the defimition nd standards adopted 
by the associatio i! 1919 The publie an 
nounceemel oft tl list was opposed by) a ¢om 
! tte ep esenting the \ssociation ol College 
President of Pennsylvania: Dr. H. &. 
Drinker, president emeritus of Lehigh Univer 


itv, Dr. A. G. Moravian Col 
lege, and Dr. E. D. Warfield, president of Wil 


By a vote ot 72 to 58 the 


Rau, dean ot 


on College asso 


elation voted to hear and publish the report. 


Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia 
University, chairman of the commission, read 
ih report as follows: 

vi ing under these instructions, the commis 
sion after careful examination and consideration 
of the facts in its possession, with inspection of 
colleges requesting inspection and after confer 


entatives of colleges requesting 


conferences, has adopted the following list of in 
stitutions for tl vear 1921-22 and has found 
that the colleges in the list comply with the 
definition nd standards announced by the As 


ach ease the colleges of liberal 


the 


sociation: 


and not technical schools 


sciences 


ré eovered 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alfred, N. Y. 
Pa. 


\ ork City. 


Adelphi College, 
Alfred University, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, 
New 


Barnard College, 








i College, B M 
B College, Lewiston, I 
( 3s (% y ( 3 8 N \ 
( ¢ I < of A \ S g 
{ 

s H N. ¥ 

( ( fount S Vir Huds 
( . Ro R | re 
S Elizal : 


Frank nd Marshall College, Lar r 
( getown Universit Washington, D. ¢ 
er Coll ure Ba time x Md 

1] ton College, Clinton, N. ¥ 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa 

Hobart College, Genev N. } 


Washington, 


Howard Universit D. ¢ 
Hunter College, New York City 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimor M 


Lafuvette College, Easton, Pa 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, P 
Manhattan College, New York City. 


Seranton, Pa. 
ge, Allentown, P 


Pure Science, New 





Penns nia College Oo Get sburg Gett 
yy Pa 

| nnsvivania State College stat Colleg i 
Prineeton Univers ty, Prineeton N. J 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
St. Lawrence 1 
incent College, Beatty, Pa. 
Hill 


irthmore 


Tniversity, Canton, N. Y. 
College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Swarthmore, 

Svraeuse, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


College, 
Svracuse 
Temple . ly 

Trinity Washington, D. C. 

Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


University, 
University 


Coll ye, 
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I here » « } Col ssion f 10 ] lotte ( S e ( \l ; 
alia Dean John H. Lata Char ‘ Chat . a ent 
ns Un Professor George ¢ John Haney « p elphia Ce High 
( bers, U2 t Penns r P School, and Pr e! \\ \\ . 
G. Alvin Snook, Frankford High Set Goucher Colles 
IG g Beeht star commissioner ¢ Setnr » N aan We ‘ ro 
tion oO Penns ! Professor Ad La 
vote oO ‘ oO ‘ } 
lones. Columbia Universit cehair1 I D 
7 n be 
Wils Farrand, Ne rk Academy Professo1 
I P. Eisenhard Pr n Univers D ( ( 
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| ' \| , The meeting 
wir ' of Dr. Ber M. Clark. o 


i! i) (ire \ é i ( Sw ! Col 
1) 1] he ( Oo ot Swarth 
—_ 
I ( ( ( i i ( mec ne ¢ CLed 
! ) r oliee. Py e) Dr. Thomas 
{ y O the l'niver ot Pennsylvania; 
| nt 1) Charle | Dull, ot the 


mv ool, Newark, N. thes e¢ 
iri, \i Ma raret Atkinsor of the West 


}? tladelp!| nt Hic! school To! Girl . Treas 
r ) 1) D. W. Steekbeck, of the Universit 
a) Pent Ivania } cut ( mmittee, omeer 


Alleman, of Swarthmore 
Bertha M. Clark, of the West Phil 
Girls, and Dr. Rav- 
of the Stuyvesant High Sehool, 
New York City. “Desirable and possible Modi- 
fications of College Entrance Requirements in 
William J. 
University, and 


High 


‘Iphia High Sehool tor 


were diseussed by Dr. 
Johns Hopkins 
Dull, ol the South 


Newark, N. J. 


side 


School, 


AND MARYLAND 


toward improving opportunities for 


Ac TION 
the training of modern foreign lan- 


Mod 


States 


teachers 1n 
ssoc1iation ot 
Middle 


association’s 


euages was taken by the A 


ern Language Teachers of the 


and Maryland at the annual 


meeting at Swarthmore on November 26. 


\ resolution was passed ereating a commiut- 
tee to aet with other agencies along the 


lines suggested in papers presented by the fol 
“The Col 


lowing: Facilities offered by the 


‘ ; rofessor ( idine Gr ot Hunter (¢ 
The Fa { offered b e & ( 
Scho Dr. Ralph H. Keniston, of Corne 
Uy The Ideal Traini \ 
Ro of Newar Academy, Newark, N. J 
O vere ¢ ed for 1921-22 tollo 
Professor Anna Woods Ballard, « 
‘ College, Columbia U1 ‘ f 
pi ) D Mary ¢ Burehi 
\ hiladelphia High School for G ne 
Dr. kd n B. Davis, of Rute Colleae . 
! f isurer Protesso1 Her ty 
Dovle, of George Washington Univer ; Be 
I S. Hemry, of Tome Institute, Port 


Deposit, Md., Protessor R. H Ker to! 


and 


1 mm . 99 
EMS in the Teaching of Poetry Wi 


the subject of the main address and diseussion 
at the annual meeting of the College Conte1 


English in the Central Atlantie State 
held November 26. The address was given b 
Professor Christabel F. 
lege. The 
the conference for the 
Professor H. M. 
University; Vice 
tabel F. 


tary-Tr 


Fiske, of 
following were elected officers oft 


coming vear: Chair 


man, Ayers, of Columbia 
chairman, Professor Chris 
Fiske, of Vassar 
Professor W. QO. 
Evrecutive 
cers and Professor J. C 


Hopkins University 


College; SCTE 


asurer, Sypherd, of 


Delaware College; Committee, offi 
French, of the Johns 
Carleton 


and Protessor 


Brown, ot Bryn Mawr College. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 


ATLANTII 
STATES 
Anout seventy-five members attended the 
third fall meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantie States, 
at Swarthmore. Professor Charles Knapp, of 
The 
gave a talk on “Legend and History 


held on November 26 


Barnard College, and editor of Classical 
Weekly, 
Mneid,” and also read a paper by Dr. 
Leaf of 

The chairman of the meeting was Dr 
W. Howes, of the Philadelphia Central 


School. 


in the 
Walter 
Horace. 
Arthur 
High 


England concerning odes oi 








